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The Spirit of Vineland 
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In 1845 there was no institution in the State of New Jersey for 
the protection and training of feeble-minded children. From then 
until 1850 Stephen Garrison served in the Legislature of his State and, 
during that time, he tried without success to draw the attention of 
the people of the State to the need for such an institution. 

Forty years later, in September, 1887, his son, Prof. S, Olin Gar- 
rison, opened his own homestead at Millville for the care and educa- 
tion of feeble-minded children. However, this home was too small to 
meet the need, and Prof. Garrison began to look about for another 
site. In 1888, the Board of Trade at Vineland, N. J., agreed to raise 
$2,000 for the purchase of such a home. The money was raised and 
personal friends supplemented the amount. 

Forty acres of land, on which stood an old Mansion, were given 
by Mr. B. D. Maxham, and on March 1, 1888, Prof. Garrison brought 
the seven children then in his home at Millville to the Mansion. The 
school was formally opened May 24, 1888, as a private benevolent insti- 
tution for the “care, cure, nurture, maintenance. and education of feeble- 
minded or idiotic persons and children.” (Certificate of Incorporation, 
p. 58, Appendix Fourth Annual Report.) The school was known in 
the early period of its existence as “The New Jersey Home for the 
Education and Care of Feeble-Minded Children.” 

The first period of the life of the school, 1888-98, was one of 
growth and development. The institution had very little money and 
not sufficient space to accommodate the applicants. The chief aim, 
therefore, was to obtain the necessary funds to enlarge the capacity 
of the school. This also necessitated the cutting down of per capita 











*A course entitled “Children with Special Handicaps” is given each year by 
Henry W. Thurston, head of Department of Child Welfare in the New York 
School of Social Work. A supplementary requirement of this course is that 
each student shall study some institution or agency for one of the groups of 
children specially handicapped by deafness, blindness, mental defect, etc. Each 
study must include a statement of the circumstances under which the agency or 
institution was founded, the standards of work at that time, each stage in the 
development of the institution or agency, including change in standards, and a 
discussion of the probable next steps in the development of the institution or 
agency. 
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expense and led to the idea of intensive training of individuals alo 
practical lines, in order that they might become as nearly self-support- 
ing as possible. 

The first important step towards progress was the realization of 
the need of classification of cases. Within the very first year after 
the Training School was opened, admission was asked not only for 
feeble-minded men, women and children, but also for the epileptic, the 
blind feeble-minded and children who were mentally disturbed. This 
problem was partially solved by the establishment almost at once of a 
State Institution for Feeble-Minded Women, and by the establishment 
in 1898 of the State Village for Epileptics. Not until 1913, however, 
was provision made for adult males; the Training School’s own Colony 
at Menantico. The following year the Training School started the 
Colony in Burlington County, which it gave to the State as soon as 
it was shown to be a success. 

It is gratifying to note that as early as 1890, epileptic and cus- 
todial cases of children were separated. During the first few years, 
no attempt was made to study individual cases. The following inter- 
esting extracts from the Second Annual Report of the Superintendent 
are indicative of the general attitude towards the health of the children: 

“We have rested the health of the school in the homely conviction 
that pure air, sunlight, exercise, good cheer, proper and wholesome 
food in reasonable quantities, together with good discipline, are at once 
the best preventatives of, and the most hopeful remedies for disease, 
and are essential to the best brain development we can secure.” 

And again: 

“A watchman nightly every hour walks through our village, goes 
to the bedside of the epileptics and the sick.” 

Also the 1890 Second Annual Report of the Physician, Dr. O. H. 
Adams, is a masterpiece in simplicity. The following quotation from 
the report is extremely amusing, when compared with the present-day 
detailed reports of individual cases: 

“The girl reported last year as amusing herself by constantly 
putting shoe buttons up her nose, varied the program last fall by putting 
a sand burr far up her right nostril, which was extracted with consider- 
able difficulty.” 

Even in this early period, the broad vision of the Directors and 
Administrators of the school is apparent. Unlike the early histories 
of most benevolent institutions, there was no evidence of smugness or 
satisfaction with things as they were. In Superintendent Garrison's 
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Second Annual Report, he says: “Although my ideals are disappointed, 
nevertheless, I am satisfied that no institution is, on the whole, doing 
better the essential work for the feeble-minded.” Each year, their 
patient, but determined striving had its reward in some new building, 
or sanitary improvement, or added member to the staff of the school. 
That has been the spirit of progress that has operated from the very 
first. 

Another very interesting thing brought out in the earliest reports 
is the fact that from the first it was realized that “the minds of defective 
children must be turned into practical channels and hands trained to 
simple duties.” Ironing, sewing and knitting for the girls, and shoe 
shops, farming, care of live stock, and wood carving for the boys, were 
introduced in 1890. 

From the first, too, attention was given to the recreational needs 
of the children. A brass band was organized, and by drill and music, 
awkward limbs were trained to muscular co-ordination. Children were 
also taught to read and write and cipher when thought wise. 

The first By-laws provided for the usual officers, a Board of Direc- 
tors of thirteen members, a Superintendent, a Physician and a Matron. 
Because the Directors early recognized the importance of giving atten- 
tion to the individual child, they created a Board of Lady Visitors, 
composed of thirteen ladies. The duties of this Board consisted of 
visiting the institution, noting the conditions. of the inmates, and extend- 
ing to them “words of sympathy and encouragement.” Also it had 
supervision of domestic arrangements of the different households, in- 
specting same at any time it saw fit, making such suggestions as seemed 
proper and reporting their observations in writing to the Board of 
Directors, with suggestions for improvement. 

From the first, the utmost care was used to protect children from 
idle curiosity. The special rules for attendants emphasize the kind and 
respectful treatment of children and the need for the utmost patience 
in training them, particularly in teaching them to keep neat in appear- 
ance and to eat properly. Gentleness and kindness to each individual 
child was indeed a requirement. 

In 1891, a staff of consulting physicians, of whom Dr. C. K. 
Mills was President, visited the institution, recorded the clinical history 
and examined the physical condition of the children, aiming at special 
diagnosis. This was a decided step forward. Later arrangements were 
made to take children needing medical attention to the Polyclinic Hos- 
pital in Philadelphia, in order to get the services of a specialist. The 
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following is an interesting quotation from the report of the Staff of 
Consulting Physicians on the occasion of this visit: “In every institution 
for the feeble-minded the majority of the inmates belong to the incyr. 
able class, but all are not of this class, and even the victims of hopeless 
arrest of development may have their distress relieved and their condition 
improved.” 

On the front of the Fifth Annual Report appears the following 
motto of the Training School, significant because of the fact that it stil] 
appears each year upon the annual reports, and because it expresses 
the principle upon which the whole training scheme at Vineland has 
been and still is based: 

“The true education and training for boys and girls of 
backward or feeble minds is to teach them what they ought 
to know and can make use of when they become men and 
women in years.” 

Still another very progressive decision of this first period was the 
adoption of the cottage system of homes. The idea was to infuse a 
feeling of home life among all the children, making their training easier 
and more effective. 

The period from 1898 to 1902 was one of readjustment, due to the 
long illness of the former superintendent and the slow reorganization of 
the new one. During this time there was a growing consciousness that: 

1. A public institution owes something to its community besides 
merely housing and caring for a certain number of inmates. 

2. The minds of children of this type function slowly and there- 
fore may be studied, and perhaps the results of these studies may be 
of benefit to normal children. 

3. Very little was known as to the causes of the condition of these 
children. 

During the period from 1903 to 1912 there was a steady develop- 
ment of these ideas. The Vineland School had a population just right 
in size to admit of careful classification, with enough members in each 
group to avoid studying exceptional cases. Due to the fact that most 
of the children remain at the school during their entire lives, they may 
be carefully studied. The organization of the institution insures perma- 
nency so that the studies may cover many years. Tenure of office for 
the progressive Superintendent with his heart in his work is assured 
and ideas may be followed practically throughout the lifetime of a man. 

Within this period a series of experiments in agriculture were 
developed. These were more or less controlled and directed by the 
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National Department of Agriculture and the State Experiment Station. 

In 1903 a summer school for public school teachers was organized. 
The object of this school was to give a six weeks’ intensive course in the 
study and training of the backward and mentally deficient children. 
These courses are still given yearly to an average class of about sixty. 
Many of the students have become supervisors of primary, elementary 
or special education. 

During this period a number of special ten-day short courses were 
given for the benefit of physicians. Later a laboratory of psychological 
research was organized with Dr. Goddard in charge. Studies of cause 
and consequences, reaction, inheritance, behavior, etc., were made and 
books and monographs, numbering more than 100, were published. 
Mental tests were evolved. The effect of Dr. Goddard’s studies at 
Vineland have had an international influence on the training of mentally 
deficient children. 

During this period, also, the name of the Training School was 
changed to the “New Jersey Training School for Feeble-Minded Girls 
and Boys.” 

The period from 1913 to 1920 has seen a number of interesting 
developments in the life of the institution. A research department for 
the accumulation and dissemination of information was established. 
The first colony experiment to be made in the State was undertaken 
by the school, at Menantico. The experiment aimed to show that having 
had preliminary training as small boys, feeble-minded men might find 
happy and useful employment clearing rough land and doing general 
farming and be housed in simple, but sanitary, buildings costing much 
less than institutional life. 


In 1917 came the War, and the school co-operated with munition 
and other factories to avoid employment of defectives where their 
services might be dangerous. Also the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation that devised the tests for the American Army met for six weeks 
at the school. Later, the Superintendent, E. R. Johnstone, went to 
France as a member of the Army Educational Corps, serving also in 
Serbia as a member of the American Commission to Serbia. 


The past year of 1921 has seen further development of the agri- 
cultural and experimental work of the school, especially in connection 
with the Menantico colony. The research work of the school has been 
extended to include medical and psychiatric, as well as psychological 
research. 
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Possibly the most outstanding feature of the past year has been the 
change in organization of the administrative force. Again the broad 
vision and unselfish attitude of the Board of Directors has been demon- 
strated. Realizing the fact that their Superintendent, Mr. E. R. John- 
stone, has had an almost unparalleled experience in the social prob- 
lems of the mental hygiene field, they felt that he should be relieved of 
the burden of administrative details of the Training School in order 
that he might help with the larger problems of the State. With this 
end in view, they appointed Mr. Johnstone Director of the school, and 
Mr. C. Emerson Nash, his assistant for many years, succeeded him as 
Superintendent. For over a year Mr. Johnstone has been loaned to the 
State free as consultant of the Divisions of Classification, Education, 
Parole and Domestic Relations of the State Department of Institutions 
and Agencies. Mr. Johnstone also serves as a member of the Prison 
and Parole Board, and as Chairman of the Committee on Education 
and Employment of the penal and reformatory institutions. At the 
present time he is devoting his best efforts to secure greater co-opera- 
tion between the institutions, the public schools and the public health 
movements. 

And during all this time the capacity of the institution has continued 
to grow and the staff and students to increase. Up to the present time 
1600 children have received training at the school. The yearly average 
now is about 450. 

Under the able management of Mrs. Alice Morrison Nash the 
program of study has been broadened and divided into four courses 
of study. It is designed “(1) to emphasize such phases of cultural 
training as will be of real benefit to the children; (2) to give physical 
training to as many as possible; (3) to carry on such lines of manual 
training as will give occupation, happiness and training to the largest 
number of children; (4) to develop a few of the industrial lines, which 
are of intrinsic value.” 

Pupils may be of any age or either sex, but those who are insane, 
idiotic or epileptic, or entirely blind are not received any more. Pupils 
are of two classes—private pupils, who pay a tuition fee of $75.00 a 
month, and State charges, who are supported by the State. Children 
are also received from other States where no institutions exist for their 
care and training. 

Significant is the final change in the name of the association to 
“The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey.” Every possible effort 
is made to get away from the use of words that offend. On all the 
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stationery and reports of the institution appear these simple words: 
“Devoted to the interests of those whose minds have not 
developed normally.” 

The spirit of the institution is very wonderful. The Board feels 
that its most important function is to see that the highest degree of 
attention is given the needs of the children as individuals. There is no 
desire on the part of the Board to make the school a large one. Rather, 
it is considered as a laboratory, where new plans are studied and care- 
fully tried out, and as a center for the dissemination of ideas and 
information. Because the institution is a private one, unhampered by 
State or local politics, it has been possible to make it a real laboratory— 
and the experiments tried out at Vineland have become famous and have 
so influenced the work of other institutions, that we proudly consider it 
as a national institution. 

“Happiness first—all else follows it!” This is the creed of The 
Training School at Vineland. One catches the spirit almost as soon as 
one enters the gates. It should not be difficult to be happy in so beau- 


tiful a place. 
Located in the heart of Cumberland County, the school occupies 


250 acres of fertile land, rich in shade trees and fruit orchards, flowers 
and shrubs. A shaded driveway leads across well-kept lawns to the 
handsome administration building, back of which are grouped some 
thirty-odd attractive buildings. The school is a little village in itself. 

Over there to the east of Willard Grove stands a model hospital, 
with accommodations for fifty beds, isolation rooms, operating rooms 
and quarters for the physicians and nurses. The hospital is a cheerful 
red brick building with many windows, so that the sun fairly pours into 
the wards. The apple orchards in the front and the peach orchards in 
the rear are a mass of blossoms in the Springtime. 

The handsome two-story ivy-grown structure surrounded by vege- 
table and fruit gardens is the school. Its rooms are bright and attractive 
and it is equipped with every modern device necessary for the training 
of the children. 

The smaller brown brick building is an up-to-date seamed fully 
equipped for psychological and psychiatric research. 

Those attractive cottages are the homes of the children, who live 
in congenial groups, each in charge of a house mother. The little village 
is further complete in that it has its own power plant and dairy and 
poultry farm, and the 800-acre farm, cultivated by the Menantico colony 
of big brother boy-men, furnishes supplies in the way of eatables and 
grain. 
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In the office of the administration building the Director, Mr. E, R 
Johnstone, extends a cordial welcome. The Training School is very 
near the heart of this big man, and it is quite a privilege to talk with 
him. Although he has been in charge of the school for the past twenty- 
four years, he is still as keenly enthusiastic about it and as alert and 
progressive as in the early years of his administration. Mr. Johnstone 
has had rather an interesting career and a broad experience that wel] 
fits him for the job he is doing. His early education was obtained in 
Canada and Cincinnati, Ohio. For three years after graduation he 
taught school in Cincinnati and Hamilton County, Ohio. Then he 
accepted a position in the Indiana Institution for the Feeble-Minded, 
His first job was to care for a group of children. He worked up, step 
by step, to the assistant superintendency. In 1898 he came to Vineland 
as assistant to the Superintendent, and in 1900 became Superintendent. 
The history of his life since that time is pretty well interwoven with 
the history of the development of the institution. 

One of the chief factors in his successful administration has been 
the very splendid attitude of the Board of Trustees. The board with 
full confidence in his vision, has placed the reins in his hands, allowing 
him to feel that sense of personal possession and pride in the institution, 
which has made it worth while to him to merge his own life into the 
life of the Training School. 

A spirit of happiness and love and understanding is prevalent 
everywhere. Piloted by the kindly Superintendent, Mr. Nash, one goes 
from building to building, observing the children at work and at play. 
One’s dread of visiting an institution for the training of feeble-minded 
children slowly turns to wonder. One marvels at the patient and devoted 
interest given each child by all the officers, teachers and attendants. 
corporal punishment is never used. The instructors have discovered 
that the easiest way to obtain discipline is to note and commend only the 
successes of the children. They explain their attitude by saying simply 
that we all work for rewards, and that these little children, small in 
mind, need constant encouragement even more than normal mortals. 
A tangible reward denotes a goal achieved. The child thus learns to 
recognize his own progress and to be encouraged by seeing the result 


of his own striving, and much patient and wise training gradually 
develops what we find here: Every child happy and useful—in spite of 
his handicap! 
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Summary of Sources of Information 


Second Annual Report, 1890, 362.19 Russell Sage—Appendix, pp. 26, 
34-35, etc. 
Third Annual Report, 1891, 362.19 Russell Sage—Pp. 12, 23, 27-28. 
Fourth Annual Report, 1892, 362.19 Russell Sage—Pp. 19-23, 44, 53, 58. 
Fifth Annual Report, 1893, 362.19 Russell Sage. 
General ideas from skimming intermediate reports. 
Thirtieth Annual Report, 1918. 
Thirty-third Annual Report, 1921. 
Interviews—Mr. E. R. Johnstone, Director of Training School. 
Mr. C. Emerson Nash, Superintendent. 
Rev. Heber Beadle, Member of Board of Directors. 
Mr. S. D. Porteus, in charge Research Laboratory. 
Personal visit and inspection of the school, November, 1921. 
Detailed letter of information from the Director of the school, dated 
April 17, 1922. 


Preparing A Christmas Play 
By Hugh Kelly 


Of the many entertainments given at the Training School during 
the year, there is none to which quite so much importance is attached, 
nor in which so much interest is taken by our children and employes, 
as the play given by the children each year at Christmas time, and popu- 
larly known at the Training School as “The Christmas Play.” It is 
not always a play about Christmas, because we must have variety, but 
throughout six weeks or so devoted to its preparation the Christmas 
spirit prevails, and is always very much in evidence. 

We who are in everyday touch and are familiar with the problems 
in training feeble-minded children know that the giving of a successful 
entertainment to the public, in which from sixty to eighty of our chil- 
dren take part, is no easy task. It means work, and repetition, sys- 
tematic and sustained, backed up with patience such as only those who 
are interested in this work acquire after many years of experience. In 
giving our Christmas play, our first problem lies in the selection of a 
suitable play, not one of Shakespeare’s, but one in which our rather 
limited number of star Thespians can be trained to play the principal 
parts successfully. 
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The play must not be too difficult, it must be easily understood 
and interesting to children. It must have sufficient dramatic worth to 
hold their interest and it must present opportunity for action. The 
number and cast of the principal characters must be within our limita- 
tions, and it must not overtax our resources in scenery, costumes, or 
stage effects. On a few occasions when we were unable to obtain plays 
suitable to the limited number of children capable of playing the lead- 
ing parts, we found it necessary to write original plays around these 
children. These plays were produced successfully ; two of them entitled 
“A Christmas Dream” and “The City of Tic Toc” were given several 
years ago and the last original play, “The Jewel of Asia,” in 1920, 

When the play has been chosen and the cast of characters assigned 
to the children privileged to take part; for, be it known, it is considered 
a privilege indeed to take part in a Christmas play at the Training 
School; then begins the work of teaching and training the children to 
speak and memorize their parts correctly, to enunciate and pronounce 
with proper inflection of the voice each word, sentence and phrase, and 
the accompanying gesture. The other children who cannot undertake 
speaking parts are assigned to the chorus and take part in the different 
drills and dances to be introduced in the play. This part of the enter- 
tainment is usually in charge of the teacher of Physical Culture. The 
teaching of the musical numbers, choruses, solos, and incidental music 
to be introduced in the play is assigned to the music teacher, and the 
costuming of the play, very often a most important and difficult prob- 
lem, is under the direction of the teacher of Dressmaking. Economy 
must always be considered. It may be necessary to make over some 
of the old costumes. Those that have been donated by our friends are 
eagerly brought into use, and new costumes, when necessary, are made, 
the pupils in dressmaking assisting in this work. 

All of the work connected with the play is under the very capable 
direction of the Principal, whose experience, ability and patience in 
entertainment work is a constant help and inspiration to all who take 
part. 

When the words are memorized and the drills and dances well 
under way, the next problem confronting us is the staging of the play. 
This it no light task, for few of the children are gifted with imagina- 
tion, and this part of the work usually gives us abundant opportunity 
to draw upon our reserves of patience and ingenuity. 

To tell one of our stars to look surprised, or interested, or to laugh, 
when he doesn’t actually and naturally feel surprised, interested or 
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mirthful at that particular moment and cannot imagine being so, is but 
to invite a ludicrous stare, a vacant grin, or a spoken and mirthless 
ha! ha! 

One of our most difficult problems is to get the children to enter 
into the spirit of the play and “feel the part,” and only the very bright- 
est of our boys and girls are capable of doing this. 


Speeches must be taught with precisely the same desired intona- 
tion, pronunciation, and inflection of the voice each day for weeks, for 
once learned, should the pupil have gotten the wrong impression, it 
will be almost impossible to correct the fault—and the children have 
an almost uncanny way of getting things wrongly. So that in order to 
get the best possible results we must pay particular attention to detail, 
and we may avoid surprising our audience with such speeches as “My 
Lord, the Carnage waits,” “Bring forth me Wictims.” During the 
last ten years we have been able to give such pretentious plays as “The 
Bluebird,” “Theseus,” “Columbus,” “Snow White,” “Peter Pan,” “Rip 
Van Winkle,” and “The Princess Chrysanthemum.” 


In preparing the play for presentation much time and energy is 
spent, and the question has frequently been asked, “Is it worth it?” 
To that I would answer, “Decidedly so,” for it gives the children a 
great deal of happiness, and from the practical point or view, as a help 
in all of our training, dramatization cannot be overestimated. It is 
the play that catches the child’s mind and helps to develop self-expres- 
sion and thought. To many children some forms of training in the 
classroom, that require much concentration, are tedious, monotonous 
and distasteful, but when such training is presented through the medium 
of a play in which they are interested and enthusiastic, the difficulty 
of teaching is greatly overcome. Through the medium of the play the 
children learn to speak and pronounce correctly, their dramatic instinct 
is developed, they learn to be quick and exact in all they do, to be good- 
tempered, and unselfish, and their self-consciousness gives way to self- 
reliance. The play is a decided change from the regular routine of 
classroom work. To the children it is a journey in the land of make- 
believe, during which they become better acquainted with their favorite 
characters, in fiction and history, and when they can actually be and 
do the deeds ascribed to these characters right in the spotlight before 
the admiring eyes of their friends, the audience, they are very happy. 


And so I consider the time and energy devoted to the preparation 
of the Christmas play well spent. 
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Five Years of Effort and Accomplishment* 


By Alexander Johnson 


The work and its results of the Department of Extension of the Ving. 
land Training School and the Committee on Provision for the 
Feeble-minded from February, 1913, to June, 1918, 


[CONCLUDED] 


IN OTHER STATES. 


CoLORADO. 

The help of the Committee was invoked here by a small group 
of people who were dissatisfied with the slow progress of the State 
Institution. These people resided in Denver and the work was mostly 
done there. It concluded eighteen lectures, some of which were given 
at the State University at Boulder, the Teachers’ College at Greely, 
and the University at Colorado Springs. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Here an Institution was created in 1889, immediately after the 
meeting of the National Conference of Charities and Correction, at 
San Francisco. The efforts of the Committee in this State were made 
in cooperation with the Board of State Charities and the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and were directed towards securing a second school 
and colony, which was effected. Most of the lectures were given under 
the auspices of the Federation. Two were at a largely attended State 
Conference of Charities at Los Angeles, at which meeting the care of 
the feeble-minded was given first importance. In all the Field Secre- 
tary lectured fifteen times in nine different cities, and probably his 
lectures had some effect in producing the favorable result. 


CONNECTICUT. 

This State is the native home of the National Committee on Men- 
tal Hygiene. The work of the Field Secretary here was confined to 
attending and speaking at State Conferences of Charities in 1914 and 
1915, speaking with stereopticons, at a public meeting called by the 
National Committee on Mental Hygiene at Hartford and attending 
and speaking at a meeting of a legislative committee on the care of 
the feeble-minded. 


*This is merely a statement of activities in one field of the work of the Committee, The 
reader is advised to read Mr. Johnson’s forthcoming book, which is a fascinating story of 
his own experiences. Nothing that we have ever read gives such an intimate, interesting and 
instructive picture of social welfare as it is.—Ed. 
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DistRIcT OF COLUMBIA. 


It is somewhat of a reproach to our National Government that 
the Benevolent Institutions of the District are not the best of their 
kind in the United States. But we must admit that such is the fact. 
Social workers in the District have long known the need of provision 
for the feeble-minded there. A survey made under the direction of 
the Children’s Bureau showed at least eight hundred cases needing care. 

The few feeble-minded children in the District who are under 
care are kept, under contract, in institutions in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey and Virginia and the government which should show its con- 
stituent States the way they should go, lags behind. 

The Committee was called on for assistance and a few lectures 
were given in Washington. Three weeks were spent there in March 
and April, 1918, in a vain effort to lobby for the Tinkham Bill, which 
sought to provide a District Institution. But the attitude of Congress 
at that time, especially that of the chairman of the committee on affairs 
of the District, and its complete pre-occupation with the war, made 
the task an impossible one, and nothing has been accomplished. 


ILLINOIS. 


This was the fourth State in the Union to create a State Insti- 
tution for feeble-minded, but as in most other States, the accommo- 
dations have never been equal to the need. Owing to frequent requests 
from various bodies of people, and the fact that the Field Secretary 
spent at least six weeks of each year in Chicago, with the School of 
Civics and Philanthropy, and so was available, a good many lectures 
have been given in that city each year. A few other lectures have been 
given at Illinois State Conferences of Charities and on other occasions 
in eight other cities of the State. 

Besides the lectures at the School of Civics and the Loyola School 
of Sociology, lectures have been given at Chicago University, Chicago 
Theological Seminary, McCormick Theological Seminary, Training 
School for Deaconesses, Y. M. C. A. Training School, Chicago Medical 
College, the City Club, the Women’s Club, the Women’s City Club, 
the Juvenile Protective Association, the Bohemian Women’s Club, the 
Eugenics Education Association, several settlements and others, thirty- 
six lectures in all. Twelve lectures have been given in eight other cities 
of the State, and three State Conferences of Charities have been at- 
tended and addressed, making the total number of lectures, besides 
those of the schools, forty-eight. 
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The Social Welfare work in Illinois has been a matter of much 
public attention. It is unfortunate that politics plays so large a part 
in the social work of the State, but in spite of that some progress has 
been made, altho the condition of the feeble-minded in Chicago is still 
a matter of deep concern. It is greatly complicated with the crime ques. 
tion and the State Institution has been compelled to receive too large a 
proportion of juvenile delinquents for its own good or that of its 
inmates. 


INDIANA. 

This State has had an institution since 1887, but the provision has 
never been equal to the need. The forward movement here has been 
promoted chiefly by the State Board of Charities under the able leader- 
ship of its indefatigable secretary, Mr. Amos W. Butler. 

Surveys have been made, some of them of a very thoro kind, with 
the assistance of the field agents of the Committee. The work for 
feeble-minded has been discussed at every annual State Conference, 
since the first one in 1889, and was ably presented at the National Con- 
ferences in Indianapolis, in 1891 and 1916. 

The Field Secretary has lectured on twenty-one occasions in nine 
different cities of the State. The special classes in public schools have 
been stimulated. General interest aroused as never before and an addi- 
tional State Colony established. In gaining this result the Committee 
has had a useful share. 


New York. 

In proportion to its extent and its needs the Committee on Pro- 
vision has done less in the State of New York than in many others. 
The State Charities and Association has had a standing committee on 
the care of the feeble-minded for some years past, that committee 
called the Committee on Provision for Assistance. Other calls were 
made by Women’s Clubs and other public bodies. In answer to these 
calls the Field Secretary visited ten different cities and gave thirty-one 
addresses to as many different audiences. Of these thirteen were in 
Buffalo and eight in New York City. Probably there were some re- 
sults, but they were not tangible enough to say that anything had been 
achieved by the Committee on Provision. 


OHIO. 
This was the first of the midwestern States to create an institution 
for the feeble-minded and its institution has always held a high rank 
among those of other States. Since the plan of special classes for 
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defectives in public schools was developed it has been the leading 
State in this respect, with the possible exception of New Jersey. 

A few requests for assistance have come to the Committee on 
Provision for this State, especially from Toledo and Cleveland, but no 
systematic campaign has been conducted. In all, twenty-eight lectures 
have been delivered by the Field Secretary in nine cities. Results, if 
any, have not been positive enough to justify any claim by the Com- 
mittee on Provision. We believe, however, that the development of 
special classes may be indirectly traced to Vineland. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


In this State much of the work of the Committee on Provision 
has been in co-operation with, and at the request of the Public Chari- 
ties Association, which has conducted an active campaign for the feeble- 
minded for some years past. 

Including lectures at the Meadville Theological Seminary and those 
at the School of Social Workers in Philadelphia, the Field Secretary 
has given fifty-one lectures in nine different cities of Pennsylvania. 
Most of these have been in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. No systematic 
campaign has been concluded, but we have been of some service in pro- 
ducing the recent developments which have occurred in this State. 


WISCONSIN. 

This State has had an excellent school for the feeble-minded for 
many years, but, unfortunately, the provision has never been adequate 
enough to arrest the multiplication of the mentally defective. 

Early in 1916 the Committee on Provision was asked for assist- 
ance in the promotion of a second state institution. Five lectures, four 
of them illustrated, were given in Milwaukee in January, and in Octo- 
ber following the whole month was given to the State. The Field Sec- 
retary visited eighteen different cities and gave fifty-three talks and 
addresses. Some of them were to colleges and high schools, several 
to women’s clubs and business men’s clubs. The work was chiefly 
organized and greatly aided by the Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The results were gratifying as the second State Institution was 
built and great impetus given to the special classes for defectives in 
public schools. 

OTHER STATES. 


In a few other States, lectures have been given by request of State 
Board of Charities or other public bodies, especially at State Confer- 
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ences of Charities, but no systematic campaigns have been made. The 
following is the list of these sporadic efforts: 

Iowa, two lectures. 

Maine, six lectures. 

Maryland, four lectures. 

Massachusetts, five lectures. 

Michigan, five lectures. 

Minnesota, nine lectures. 

New Hampshire, two lectures. 

Rhode Island, one lecture. 

Texas, eleven lectures. 

Washington, five lectures. 

BRITISH NortH AMERICA. 

In May, 1913, the Director of the then Extension Department, 
was called to Montreal, to lecture on the Care of the Feeble-minded 
in the Dominion of Canada, by the National Council of Women. 

In 1917 he was invited by a committee of social workers to par- 
ticipate in a series of meetings in Nova Scotia, Prince Edwards Island 
and Newfoundland. In all cases the expenses were paid locally and 
in one a substantial honorarium was offered. The total of lectures was 


fifteen in five cities of three provinces and one crown colony (New- 
foundland). 





Hallow’een was celebrated this year with a cottage party in 
every house, and the arrangement seemed very satisfactory. 
Miss Annie and the little nursery folks had a real Hallow’een 
supper with decorations, toys and party spirit and were ready 
for bed at the regular time. Hazel Cottage celebrated Hallow’een 
and Warren’s birthday with a supper and cake. Baker and Mills 
had unusually attractive decorations and games and songs, with 
lots of eats and wide awake boys. 

Wilbur and Moore girls united and had a big family party 
in Wilbur Cottrge. Louden looked like a forest bower with its 
autumn leaves, pretty lanterns and table decorations. The 
Cattell B. boys had one of the nicest parties on the grounds and 
much attention was given to the preparation and to the happi- 
ness of the boys according to their individual interests. Henry 
gave one of his popular parties in Elm Cottage and there was 
fun for everybody. All of the older girls and boys and the Men- 
antico Boys had some kind of frolic in their own cottages. The 
officers went from cottage to cottage and joined in the stunts 
and fun. 
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